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RELATING  TO  THE  TARIFF. 

Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States ,  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  December ,  1845. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  resolution  to  refer  that  portion  of  the  President’s  Message 
in  relation  to  the  Tariff  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — 

Mr.  STEWART  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  inserting  thereafter  instructions 
to  the  committee  to  report  “  as  the  sense  of  this  House  that  the  tariff  of  1842  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed.”  In  supporting  this  motion,  Mr.  S.  said,  that  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  meet  this  question  at  once,  and  give  an  expression  of  its  views  and  purposes. 

(The  people  had  heard  with  alarm  the  language  of  the  Executive  Message  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  S.  was  in  possession  of  letters  just  received  from  individuals 
who  had  commenced  manufacturing  establishments,  and  who  wished  to  know  whether 
it  would  be  safe  for  them  to  proceed.  Their  inquiry  of  him  was,  what  was  going  to 
be  done?  Whether  the  entire  system  of  protective  policy  was  to  be  overturned,  as  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Executive  ?  That  inquiry  was  coming  up  from  all  parts  of 
the  country;  he  could  not  answer  them  ;  and  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  this  House  to 
reply  to  these  inquiries,  and  to  let  the  people  know  at  once  whether  the  policy  of  protec¬ 
ting  American  industry  was  to  be  subverted  or  established.  Surely  it  was  their  obvious 
duty  to  come  up  to  the  question  fairly  and  openly,  and  at  once,  and  give  a  distinct  ex- 
)  pression  of  their  views. 

^  It  had  been  intimated  by  a  gentleman  from  Alabama,  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Payne, ^ 
that  the  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  a  most  extraordinary  document. 
Extraordinary  it  certainly  was,  and  many  new  and  very  extraordinary  doctrines  did  it 
contain.  Mr.  S.  concurred  very  heartily  with  the  gentleman  in  thus  much  of  what  he 
had  said.  The  report  was  a  document  setting  forth  doctrines  in  political  economy  such 
as  never  before  had  been  promulgated  by  any  authorized  officer  of  Government,  and  the 
positions  there  assumed  were  such  as  had  startled  the  country.  It  was  therefore  mani¬ 
festly  proper  and  highly  obligatory  on  this  body  that  it  should  give  as  prompt  an  ex¬ 
pression  as  possible  of  its  views  and  intention  in  the  premises.  Mr.  S.  proposed  to 
draw  forth  to  view,  and  to  public  examination,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  he  could,  some-, 
of  these  opinions  and  doctrines. 

The. first  doctrine  which  he  should  notice,  and  which  was  most  distinctly  avowed  in* 
the  Secretary's  report,  was  that  the  protective  policy  was  unconstitutional,  and  if  so, 
there  must  be  an  end  of  it.  The  Secretary  said  expressly  that  the  tariff  of  1842  was 
“  too  unequal  and  unjust,  too  exorbitant  and  oppressive,  and  too  clearly  in  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution.” 

These  were  his  express  words,  that  the  tariff  of  1842  was  clearly  in  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution;  and  he  had  made  an  argument  to  prove 
this.  He  quoted  the  Constitution,  and  then  argued,  by  way  of  inference,  that  the 
power  to  lay  a  duty  for  protection  was  not  in  this  Government.  His  report  says  : 

‘‘  A  partial  and  a  total  prohibition  are  alike  in  violation  of  the  true  object  of  the  ta^jng  power.  They  only 
differ  in  degree,  and  not  in  principle.  If  the  revenue  limit  may  be  exceeded  one  per  cent  ,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  hundred.  If  it  may  be  exceeded  upon  any  one  article,  it  may  be  exceeded  on  all ;  and  there 
is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion  but  in  contending  that  Congress  may  lay  duties  on  all  articles  so  high 
as  to  collect  no  revenue,  and  operate  as  a  total  prohibition, 
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u  The  Constitution  declares  that c  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.’  A  tariff  bill,  it  is  conceded,  can  only  originate  in  the  House,  because  it  is  a  bill  for  raising 
revenue.  That  is  the  only  proper  object  of  such  a  bill.  A  tariff  is  a  bill  to  ‘  lay  and  collect  taxes.  ’  It  is 
#  a  bill  ‘  for  raising  revenue and  whenever  it  departs  from  that  object,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  by  total 
"or  partial  prohibition,  it  violates  the  purpose  of  the  granted  power.” 

Mr.  S.  here  referred  to  the  messages  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Mon¬ 
roe,  all  of  whom  over  and  over  again,  in  the  strongest  and  most  emphatic  language, 
urged  upon  Congress  the  propriety  of  protecting  domestic  manufactures.  He  then 
came  to  the  message  of  Gen.  Jackson — a  name  which,  he  should  suppose,  would  still 
have  some  small  measure  of  authority,  at  least  with  those  who  once  professed  them¬ 
selves  pre-eminently  his  friends.  Mr.  S.  would  place  in  distinct  and  open  contradic¬ 
tion  the  opinions  held  by  the  present  Executive  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
contained  in  the  message  of  the  one  and  the  report  of  the  other,  and  the  opinions  of 
Andrew  Jackson  as  contained  in  his  Executive  messages  to  Congress.  He  had  already 
presented  the  doctrines  of  the  existing  Administration  as  they  were  embodied  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  read  a  paragraph  from  the  message  of  President  Jackson, 
by  way  of  refreshing  gentlemen’s  recollection  as  to  what  had  been  the  opinions  on  this 
subject  avowed  by  that  distinguished  man.  Mr.  S.  considered  the  passage  he  was 
about  to  quote  as  containing  one  of  the  clearest  and  strongest  vindications  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  power  to  lay  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  that  had  ever  been  put  forth 
to  the  world.  Here  it  is: 

“  The  power  to  impose  duties  upon  imports  originally  belonged  to  the  several  States.  The  right  to 
adjust  these  duties,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  is  so  completely  identical 
with  that  power,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  one  without  the  other.  The  States 
have  delegated  their  whole  authority  over  imports  to  the  General  Government,  without  limitation  or  re¬ 
striction,  saving  the  very  inconsiderable  reservation  relating  to  the  inspection  laws.  This  authority  hav¬ 
ing  thus  entirely  passed  from  the  States,  the  right  to  exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of  protection  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  in  them  ;  and,  consequently,  if  it  be  not  possessed  by  the  General  Government,  it  must  be  extinct. 
Our  political  system  would  thus  present  the  anomaly  of  a  people  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster  their,  own 
industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most  selfish  and  destructive  policy  which  might  be  adopted  by  foreign 
nations.  This  surely  cannot  be  the  case  ;  this  indispensable  power,  thus  surrendered  by  the  State®, 
must  be  within  the  scope  of  authority  on  the  subject  expressly  delegated  to  Congress.  In  this  conclu¬ 
sion  I  am  confirmed,  as  well  by  the  opinions  of  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Mon¬ 
roe,  who  have  each  repeatedly  recommended  this  right  under  the  Constitution,  as  by  the  uniform  prac¬ 
tice  of  Congress,  the  continued  acquiescence  of  the  States,  and  the  general  understanding  of  the  people.” 
^—Jackson's  second  Annual  Message. 

Yet  now  Congress  was  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  by  Executive  instruction,  that  they 
possessed  no  constitutional  power  to  protect  our  own  home  industry — no  power  to 
countervail  the  injurious  regulations  of  other  countries — no  power  to  protect  the  labor 
of  our  own  citizens  from  the  destruction  which  must  be  brought  upon  it  by  an  unrestricted 
competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  ;  but  our  own  hardy  sons  of  toil  must  be 
impoverished  and  ground  down  so  long  as  the  wretched  beggars  under  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  were  compelled,  by  their  necessities,  to  labor  at  lower  rates  than  freeborn  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Such  were  the  doctrines  distinctly  promulgated  by  the  President  in  his  Message, 
and  especially  by  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Well  might  they  be  called  extraordi¬ 
nary,  for  such  they  certainly  were.  Were  the  American  people  prepared  to  sustain 
opinions  like  these  ?  Would  they  subscribe  to  the  dogma  that  their  own  Government 
had  no  power  to  protect  them  ?  That  was  the  doctrine — there  was  no  evading  it;  and 
Mr.  S.  desired  to  know  whether  this  House  was  prepared  to  give  it  the  impress  of  its 
-sanction  ? 

This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  extraordinary  doctrines  in  this  most  extraordinary 
production.  It  contained  others  equally  strange,  equally  new,  equally  pernicious  in 
tendency,  equally  destructive  in  practical  operation.  Would  the  people  believe  it? 
'This  document  from  the  Secretary  recommended  the  imposition  of  an  excise  on  Ameri¬ 
can  manufactures — to  take  the  duties  off  British  goods,  and  put  them  on  the  American. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  here  interposed,  and  desired  to  ask  him  a  question. 
When  the  Government  protected  these  manufactures,  who  paid  the  duties? 
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Mr.  Stewart  disliked  these  interruptions ;  but  since  the  question  was  put,  he 
■would  answer  it.  The  gentleman  asked  him  who  paid.  The  gentleman  and  his 
friends  held  the  doctrine  that  the  consumer  always  paid  the  duty,  and  the  Secretary  told 
the  nation  that  the  poor  man  was  taxed  eighty-two  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods  over  the 
rich  man.  Yes,  this  poor  man  seemed  a  special  favorite  of  the  honorable  Secretary. 
He  had  introduced  him  ten  times  in  the  course  of  two  paragraphs  of  the  report.  His 
sympathy  was  greatly  excited  that  this  unhappy  “  poor  man”  was  taxed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent,  on  his  cotton  shirt,  because  there  was  a  specific  duty  on  imported 
cotton  goods  of  nine  cents  a  v?,rd.  Now,  if  this  specific  duty  of  nine  cents  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,  that  fixed  the  price  of  the  cotton  to  the 
“  poor  man”  at  but  six  cents  a  yard,  for  nine  cents  was  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent,  oh  six  cents.  So  the  practical  effect  of  this  horrid  tax  was,  that  this  “  poor  man” 
got  a  good  shirt  at  sixpence  a  yard.  And  Mr.  S.  would  tell  the  gentleman  another 
thing.  When  those  most  abominable  minimums,  which  so  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
Secretary  had  first  been  introduced,  in  1816,  by  William  Lowndes — one  of  the  purest 
patriots  and  most  enlightened  statesmen  that  had  ever  graced  these  legislative  halls,  and 
sustained,  too,  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  scarcely  less  distinguished — India  cotton  goods,  of 
the  very  coarsest  quality,  known  to  every  lady  at  the  time  by  the  name  of  hum-hums, 
cost  thirty-three  cents  a  yard  ;  so  that  the  “  poor  man”  would  then  have  had  to  pay  four 
dollars  for  twelve  yards  of  it,  and  the  effect  of  the  infamous  minimums  had  been  that 
every  poor  man  in  the  country  could  now  get  a  better  article  for  six  and  a  quarter  cents. 
That  was  the  way  the  people  were  taxed  and  oppressed  by  the  protective  system  ;  and 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  “  poor  man”  was  ground  dowrn  to  the  dust  to  benefit 
the  rich  monopolist !  The  Secretary  persuaded  this  poor  man  that  he  was  taxed  eightv- 
two  per  cent,  more  than  the  rich  man,  and  this  was  quite  insufferable,  yet  he  paid  only 
six  cents  for  what  formerly  cost  him  thirty-six  cents,  and  of  an  inferior  quality  at  that. 
On  that  thirty-six  cents,  the  tariff  of  1816  laid  a  duty  of  nine  cents,  which  was  then  but 
twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  it  is  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  why? 
because  the  price  is  reduced  from  thirty-six  to  six  cents  per  yard. 

These  dreadful  minimums  had,  in  their  practical  consequences,  given  the  farmers  a 
market,  given  their  children  employment,  made  their  land  profitable,  filled  the  country 
with  the  hum  of  contented  industry,  and  had  brought  down  the  price  of  the  poor  mail’s 
clothing  from  thirty-six  cents  a  yard,  down — down — down,  as  the  system  proceeded, 
till  at  last  it  gave  it  to  him  at  six  cents  a  yard.  Now  the  Secretary  cried  out  that  the 
duty  on  these  cottons  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem!  Enormous! 
Horrid  !  And  why  ?  The  duty  had  not  changed,  but  the  price  had.  As  the  price 
■went  down  the  duty  went  up.  At  thirty-six  cents  per  yard,  nine  cents  duty  would  be 
twenty-five  per  cent. ;  at  six  cents  a  yard,  the  duty  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent. ;  and  if  the  price  descended  to  one  cent  a  yard,  then  the  duty  would  be  nine  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  !  The  poor  man  robbed,  plundered,  and  oppressed  by  a  duty  of  nine 
hundred  per  cent.,  simply  because  he  gets  a  yard  of  cotton  goods  for  one  cent  a  yard  ! 
Let  the  manufacturer  run  up  the  price  to  thirty-six  cents  again,  and  the  oppression  is  all 
■over;  the  duty  of  nine  cents  a  yard  falls  instantly  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  a  moderate 
revenue  duty.  No  more  complaint;  these  friends  of  the  “poor  man”  are  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Such  was  the  practical  operation  of  these  odious  minimums  which  had  reduced  the 
poor  man’s  cotton  goods  from  twentv-five  and  thirty  cents  per  yard  to  six  and  eight 
cents,  xet  this  wras  the  system  which  must  be  given  up;  this  w7  as  the  operation 
■which  was  so  oppressive  and  so  unconstitutional  that  it  must  be  suffered  to  exist*no 
longer  upon  our  statute  book  !  The  duty  w^as  to  be  taken  off  the  foreign  goods,  and 
put  upon  American  manufactures ;  such  was  the  doctrine  of  this  report  and  message, 
which  says — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  here  again  asked  Mr.  Stew^art,  if  the  tariff  brought 
down  the  prices  of  articles,  why  did  the  manufacturer  want  it,  and  w7hat  was  it  that 
brought  down  the  price  of  other  goods  in  proportion? 
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Mr.  Stewart  replied  that  such  was  not  the  fact.  Other  goods  not  manufactured 
here,  silks,  velvets,  <fcc.,  had  not  declined  in  the  same  ratio,  nor  had  wages  or  agricultu¬ 
ral  produce ;  because  the  protective  tariff  had  increased  the  supply  of  domestic  goods 
by  increasing  competition,  and  had  sustained  wages  and  agricultural  produce  by  creating 
.an  increased  demand  for  both.  If  the  gentleman  could  comprehend  that  demand  and 
supply  regulate  price,  it  would  be  all  plain  to  him. 

Yes,  sir,  and  could  the  Secretary  accomplish  what  seems  to  be  his  purpose,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  domestic  cotton  manufactures — which  he  says  now  amount  to  eighty- 
four  millions  per  annum,  and  which,  of  course,  adds  that  much  annually  to  our  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  strike  this  out  of  existence,  destroy  this  immense  competition  and  supply 
* — soon,  very  soon,  the  “  poor  man,”  without  employment  and  with  diminished  means,, 
would  have  to  pay  the  foreigner  two  or  three  times  the  price  he  now  pays  at  home. 
Such  are  the  favors  this  administration  would  confer  upon  “  poor  men.”  The  gentle¬ 
man  asks,  if  protection  reduces  prices,  why  do  manufacturers  want  it  ?  It  was  not  in¬ 
creased  prices,  but  increased  business  they  wanted — a  wider  market ;  it  was  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  improved  machinery,  increased  skill,  and  enlarged  sales  that  reduced  prices  ;  5 
per  cent,  profit  on  a  business  of  $5,000  a  year  was  more  than  20  per  cent,  profit  on 
$1,000;  and  the  sale  of  six  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  at  ten  cents  profit,  was  better  than  the 
sale  of  one  pair  at  fifty  cents  profit.  Is  the  gentleman  satisfied  ? 

When  interrupted,  he  had  been  controverting  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  the  Secretary* 
in  his  report.  He  had  referred  to  a  table  which  had  been  reported  by  the  Committee' 
of  Ways  and  Means,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  enormous  tax  which  was  imposed 
by  the  system  of  minimum s ;  but  when  the  Secretary,  by  the  assistance  of  the  honor¬ 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was  preparing  with  great  labor 
and  pains  this  document,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was,  at  the  same  moment,  furnish¬ 
ing  mathematical  proof  of  the  exact  extent  to  which  protection  had  reduced  prices.  By 
converting  specific  into  ad  valorem  duties,  the  duty  runs  up  precisely  as  the  price  runs 
down ;  so,  by  showing  an  increased  rate  of  duty,  the  gentlemen  have  only  shown 
reduced  prices. 

The  duty  is  fixed,  and  cannot  vary.  The  ad  valorem  duties  are  always  the  same* 
None  were  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1842  above  50  per  cent.  How,  then,  does  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  in  his  message,  get  duties  of  200  per  cent.  ?  This  can  only  be  done  by  con¬ 
verting  the  specific  duties  into  ad  valorem  duties ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  a  high  duty 
only  shows  a  low  price.  If  the  duty  is  200  per  cent.,  the  price  must  be  one-fourth 
only  of  the  duty.  Thus,  we  aie  told  that  glass  pays  the  enormous  duty  of  200  per 
cent.,  and  why  ?  Because  the  duty  is  $4  per  box,  and  the  price  $2  per  box  ;  but  if  the 
glass  went  down  to  $1  per  box,  the  duty  would  be  400  per  cent.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  people  paid  in  all  a  lax  of  eighty-four  millions,  of 
which  but  twenty-seven  went  to  the  Government,  and  fifty-four  to  the  manufacturers 
and  he  referred  to  a  list  of  sixty  or  seventy  articles  paying  specific  duties,  which,  when 
converted  into  ad  valorem,  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred  percent.  Very  well; 
and  what  did  this  prove?  Why,  simply  that  the  prices  of  those  articles  had  been 
greatly  diminished,  as  in  the  case  of  cottons.  The  same  duty  which,  when  levied, 
had  been  but  25  per  cent.,  had  now  become  150  per  cent.,  simply  because  the 
price  had  gone  down  to  one-fourth  part  of  what  it  was.  So  the  main  result  of  all 
the  labor  and  ciphering  of  the  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  had  been  to  furnish  to  the  whole  country  official  demonstration  that 
prices  had  been  reduced  by  a  protective  tariff  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  what  they 
hati  been  in  1816.  Take  a  plain  illustration:  the  tariff  imposed  a  duty  of  four  cents 
per  pound  on  nails;  the  price  of  nails  in  1816  had  been  16  cents  per  pound  ;  so  that 
the  duty  was  then  25  per  cent,  on  the  price;  but  the  same  duty,  we  are  told  in  this 
report,  is  now  100  per  cent.;  and  how  so?  Because  the  price  had  fallen  from  sixteen 
cents  to  four  cents  per  pound.  Very  oppressive  on  the  “  poor  man,”  who  has  thus 
to  pay  100  per  cent,  on  nails  !  The  explanation  of  all  this  was  perfectly  plain  and  easy. 
The  effect  of  competition,  machinery,  skill,  and  industry,  had  increased  the  supply,  and 
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by  an  increased  supply,  in  this  as  in  all  oth&r  cases,  had  reduced  the  price  of  glass,  cot¬ 
ton,  &c.,  whilst  it  had  rendered  the  whole  country  prosperous  by  the  increased  demand 
for  all  the  productions  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  S.  thanked  the  Secretary  for  his  reference  to  his  document ;  it  had  furnished  to 
him  and  to  the  country  undeniable  proof,  from  the  highest  authority,  to  what  an  extent 
prices  had  been  reduced,  insomuch  that  the  duty  On  one  article,  though  reasonable  at  first, 
had  now  risen  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  brought  about 
solely  by  the  reduction  of  the  price.  Mr.  S.  defied  escape  from  this  position.  Let 
any  gentleman  take  the  report  and  examine  it,  and  the  more  they  examine,  the  more 
they  would  be  convinced  that  this  was  a  true  explanation  of  the  whole  matter.  Yet 
this  was  held  forth  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  alarm  ;  it  furnished  a  topic  for  popular  decla¬ 
mation;  it  might  persuade  the  “  poor  man”  that  he  was  greatly  oppressed,  because  he 
paid  a  tax  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  his  window  glass  ;  and  he  perhaps  would  not 
understand  that  if  glass  fell  to  a  dollar  a  box,  he  would  be  taxed  four  hundred  per  cent., 
or  if  by  any  improvement  in  the  manufacture  he  should  be  enabled  to  get  his  glass  at 
fifty  cents  a  box,  why  then  he  would  be  paying  the  enormous  unheard  of  tax  of  eight 
hundred  per  cent.  This  same  “  poor  man”  of  the  Secretary  sometimes  wanted  to  buy 
a  few  nails,  and  the  Secretary  alarmed  him  by  the  intelligence  that  nails  were  taxed  a 
hundred  per  cent,  on  their  value.  So  they  were;  but  what  did  he  pay  for  them?  He 
used  to  pay  sixteen  cents  a  pound,  but  this  wicked  oppressive  tariff  had  brought  them 
down  to  four  cents.  Now,  who  did  not  see  that  if  a  specific  duty  of  four  cents  a  pound 
on  nails  was  converted  into  an  ad  valorem  duty,  it  amounted  to  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and 
should  nails  be  brought  down  to  a  cent  a  pound,  the  duty  would  be  four  hundred  per 
cent. !  What  an  oppression  to  get  nails  at  a  penny  a  pound!  Surely  the  “poor  man” 
was  likely  to  be  utterly  crushed  and  ruined. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  had  wished  to  point  out  some  other  of  the  extraordinary  doctrines  con¬ 
tained  in  this  paper  of  the  Secretary,  and  there  was  one  which  would  startle  the  coun¬ 
try;  it  was  covered  up  in  cautious  language,  but  when  the  veil  was  drawn  aside,  and 
the  truth  exposed,  he  again  warned  gentlemen  that  it  would  startle  the  country.  This 
free  trade«fcSecretary  had  recommended  an  excise  on  American  manufactures.  Yes, 
that  was  the  protection  he  had  provided  for  American  industry  ;  it  was  to  take  off  the 
duty  from  foreign  manufactures,  and  put  it  on  our  own.  Hear  him  : 

“  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  it  is  believed  that  the  largest  practicable  portion  of  the  aggregate 
revenue  should  be  raised  by  maximum  revenue  duties  upon  luxuries,  whether  grown ^  produced,  or  man¬ 
ufactured  at  home  or  abroad. 

Let  mechanics  and  manufacturers  hear  that.  Every  American  artizan  should  hear  it. 
The  duty  was  to  be  on  articles,  &c.,  whether  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  at 
home  or  abroad.  Here  was  an  American  Secretary"  distinctly  recommending  to  levy  the 
highest  rate  of  revenue  duties  on  goods  manufactured  at  home.  What  was  this  but  an 
excise  ?  What  else  was  an  excise  than  a  tax  on  the  manufactured  goods  of  this  country  ? 
Yet  this  was  the  Secretary’s  recommendation.  How  would  American  people  like  it? 

Both  in  the  message  and  in  the  report,  the  administration  had  given  its  own  defini¬ 
tion  of  what,  according  to  its  understanding,  was  a  revenue  standard  of  duty;  and  this 
was  the  language  of  the  President’s  message  : 

u  The  precise  point  in  the  ascending  scale  of  duties  at  which  it  is  ascertained  from  experience  that  the 
revenue  is  greatest,  is  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  can  be  laid  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  collecting 
money  for  the  support  of  Government.  To  raise  the  duties  higher  than  that  point,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  amount  collected,  is  to  levy  them  for  protection  merely,  and  not  for  revenue.  As  long,  then,  as  Con¬ 
gress  may  gradually  increase  the  rate  of  duty'  on  a  given  article,  and  the  revenue  is  increased  by  such  in¬ 
crease  of  duty',  they'  are  within  the  revenue  standard.  When  they'  go  beyond  that  point,  and,  as  they 
increase  the  duties,  the  revenue  is  diminished  or  destroyed,  the  act  ceases  to  have  for  its  object  the  raising 
of  money  to  support  the  Government,  but  it  is  for  protection  merely.” 

Here  wa^  the  rule  byr  which  duties  were  to  be  laid.  The  moment  an  American  man¬ 
ufacturer  had  succeeded  in  supplying  our  own  market,  and  began  to  thrive  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  that  would  be  a  proof  that  the  duty"  was  too  high  for  revenue;  it  was  no  longer  a 
revenue  duty  but  a  protective  duty,  and  it  must  forthwith  be  reduced.  As  the  Arneri- 
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can  furnished  more  goods  to  the  country,  less  foreign  goods  would  be  imported,  reve¬ 
nue  would  be  diminished,  and  the  duty  must  come  down:  that  was  the  rule.  And  now 
Mr.  S.  would  ask,  under  such  a  rule  as  this,  what  man  in  his  senses  would  vest  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  manufactures?  What  was  the  prospect  before  him  ?  The  moment  when,  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  enterprise,  he  should  succeed  in  getting  the  better  of  his  foreign  competitor, 
down  with  the  duty.  If  a  shoemaker  or  a  hatter,  by  making  better  or  cheaper  hats  or 
shoes,  had  got  possession  of  the  market,  the  eye  of  this  free-trade  system  was  fastened 
on  him  like  a  vulture.  The  Secretary  found  he  was  doing  too  well,  and  the  duty  must  be 
reduced  to  let  in  the  foreigner.  Such  was  the  plan  of  this  administration.  The  mechanic, 
finding  his  protection  thus  diminished,  and  having  no  other  resource  but  his  business, 
would  go  on  to  work  longer  and  to  work  harder  than  before,  and  when,  by  working  out  of 
hours,  he  had  contrived  to  get  over  the  opposition  of  his  own  Government  and  his  foreign 
competitor,  and  began  to  get  together  a  little  profit,  the  same  doctrine  would  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess  ;  the  duty  would  evidently  be  too  high — down  with  it!  The  “  poor  man”  would 
now  take  his  children  from  school  and  bring  them  into  the  shop.  They,  too,  would 
now  work,  while  the  man  himself  worked  harder  and  harder.  But  what  would  be  the 
result?  It  would  only  bring  him  under  the  President’s  rule ;  the  duty  must  be  again 
lowered,  and  still  go  on  to  be  lowered,  more  and  more,  till  at  last  this  free-born  Ameri¬ 
can  must  be  ground  down  by  the  action  of  his  own  Government  to  the  degraded  and 
wretched  condition  of  an  English  pauper  or  a  Russian  serf.  The  moment  an  American 
laborer  succeeded  by  his  exertions  in  shutting  out  foreign  competition,  the  foreigner 
must  be  let  in  and  put  over  him.  What  sort  of  a  rule  was  this  ?  For  whom  would  one 
suppose  it  to  be  made  ?  For  the  American  manufacturer  or  the  European?  Clearly  it 
was  a  rule  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner.  And  could  an  independent  and  intelligent 
American  consent  to  live  under  such  a  rule  ?  The  moment  the  American  rises  to  hi» 
feet,  in  this  struggle  with  foreigners  for  the  American  market,  he  is  to  be  knocked  down 
*  by  this  Executive  poker,  and  walked  over  by  his  Secretary  Walker.  [A  laugh.]  And 
this  was  their  American  system.  Mr.  S.  insisted  it  was  a  British  system.  It  was  just 
such  a  system  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  recommended,  could  he  have  spoken 
through  President  Polk  as  his  trumpet;  its  practical,  its  universal  operation,  would  be 
what  he  had  just  now  described.  And  would  the  House  endorse  a  system  like  this? 
This  was  the  far-famed  “ free-trade  system,”  now  foi  the  first  time  promulgated  by  an 
American  fiscal  officer. 

Since  the  improvements  in  steam,  the  cost  of  transportation  was  comparatively  nothing. 
Take  off  the  duty,  and  the  British  workshops  would  be  brought  to  our  doors.  Suppose 
these  British  laborers  were  in  Alexandria,  working  at  twenty-five  cents,  was  any  man 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  they  must  soon  break  down  the  workmen  of  Washington, 
who  were  receiving  75  cents  a  day?  The  employer  would  soon  begin  to  talk  to  them 
in  a  very  intelligible  language,  “  My  competitors  in  Alexandria  get  labor  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day,  and  you  must  take  the  same  or  quit.”  Now,  where  was  the  differ¬ 
ence,  whether  the  distance  was  a  little  greater  or  a  little  less  ?  The  practical  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  system  would  be  just  the  same.  And  this  was  the  blessed  system  of  free- 
trade  !  The  workmen  of  England  and  France  could  work  cheaper  than  ours,  and  free- 
trade  doctrine  held  that  we  must  buy  wherever  we  could  buy  cheapest.  Down  went  the 
duty,  in  came  foreign  goods,  out  went  American  money;  and  out  and  out  it  went  till  we 
had  no  more  money  to  send,  and  the  people  and  their  Government  became  bankrupt  to¬ 
gether.  This  was  the  blessing  which  the  compassionate  Secretary  had  in  store  for  the 
“  poor  man  !”  Oh,  how  he  loved  him!  He  brought  in  “  the  poor  man”  ten  times  in 
two  paragraphs !  But  his  love  would  be  very  apt  to  operate  like  the  love  a  certain 
bear  once  had  for  a  “  poor  man,”  when  he  hugged  him  to  death.  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  S.  had  seen  Mr.  Walker’s  name  announced  for  the  Presidency.  Now,  an  un¬ 
charitable  observer  might  perhaps  say  that  Mr.  Walker  was  looking  to  be  the  “  poor 
man’s”  candidate.  If  so,  he  proposed  a  wise  plan,  for  his  system  would  soon  make  all 
the  people  poor,  and  then  he  would  go  in  by  acclamation.  [Much  merriment.] 

The  Secretary’s  system  might  not  inaptly  be  termed  a  plan  to  manufacture  “  poor 
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men.”  Such  would  be  its  practical  result,  and  there  would  be  no  escaping  it.  Let  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Payne)  examine  the  report  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and 
see  if  he  could  make  any  thing  else  out  of  it.  And  now  Mr.  S.  would  ask  the  members 
of  this  House,  and  his  countrymen  generally,  whether  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
would  not  be  equivalent  to  passing  a  law  that  henceforth  no  further  capital  should  be  in¬ 
vested  in  manufactures  ?  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  notice  beforehand,  and  it  ran  in  this 
wise :  “  Gentlemen,  you  may  invest  your  money  in  such  way  as  you  deem  best,  but 
we  here  notify  you  that,  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  supplied  the  American  market,  and 
we  find  that  in  consequence  of  your  success  imports  begin  to  diminish,  the  duties  must 
be  reduced,  and  foreign  goods  must  be  let  in  until  we  get  revenue  enough  to  pay  all 
Government  officers.”  With  such  a  notice  before  him,  who  would  engage  in  manufac¬ 
tures  ?  Who  would  invest  the  capital  he  had  received  by  inheritance  or  accumulated 
by  his  own  enterprise  and  toil,  with  the  certainty  before  his  eyes  that  just  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  gather  a  little  strength,  to  acquire  greater  skill  to  improve  the  modes  of  labor* 
and  to  realize  its  reward  by  getting  the  better  of  foreign  competition,  he  must  be  knock¬ 
ed  down,  and  the  foreigner  let  in  to  ruin  him  ?  This  might  be  called,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  “  legging  for  the  British.”  Gentlemen  from  the  West  understood  what 
was  meant  by  the  term  “  legging.”  [Yes,  yes,  and  a  laugh.]  This  rule  wrould  guaranty 
the  American  market  to  the  foreigner  forever,  or  until  American  labor  was  ground  down 
and  degraded  to  the  half-starved  and  wretched  condition  of  the  serfs  and  paupers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  the  American  masses,  thus  deprived  of  the  me.ans  of  educating  their  children, 
would  be  obliged  to  work  as  in  Europe,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  their  moral 
and  political  condition  would  be  in  the  end  no  better  than  theirs. 

Such  most  clearly  must  be  the  practical  and  inevitable  operation  of  this  rule,  if  car¬ 
ried  out.  And  are  these  the  benefits  and  blessings  this  administration  has  in  reserve  for 
the  “  poor  man  ?” 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  made  other  very  wonderful  discoveries  in 
finance.  What  did  he  tell  us?  “  Experience  proves  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  will  yield  the  largest  revenue.”  Yes;  experience  proved 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  would  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  reve¬ 
nue.  Twenty  per  cent,  yield  the  greatest  revenue!  Why,  what  was  the  great,  broad*, 
universally-known  experience  of  the  country  ?  We  had  a  tariff  of  twenty  per  cent,  in 
1841-’2,  and  what  was  our  revenue  ?  Not  one-half  of  what  it  was  now.  The  whole 
amount  of  revenue  from  imports  was  then  about  thirteen  millions,  and  this  year  it  wras 
twenty-seven  millions.  Was  thirteen  more  than  twenty-seven?  If  so,  the  Secretary 
is  right;  if  not,  he  w*as  clearly  wrong  ?  And  what  was  the  effect  of  their  twenty  per 
cent,  horizontal  duty?  Under  its  operation  the  country  was  prostrated,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  was  bankrupt,  and  the  people  were  little  better.  Yet  this  man  could  say, 
in  the  face  of  these  well-known  facts,  and  of  the  American  people,  any  one  of  whom 
knew  better,  that  an  average  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  yielded  the  highest  amount  of  re¬ 
venue.  The  Secretary  had  even  gone  further  yet  than  this  :  in  his  famous  circular  he 
I  had  assumed  that  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  horizontal  was  the  true  revenue  standard. 

|  Some  Western  scribbler  asked  him,  through  the  press,  how  much  revenue  12£  per  cent, 
would  give  on  one  hundred  millions  of  imports?  (that  being  more  than  the  average 
amount.)  The  answer  must  be  twelve  and  a  half  millions;  then  deduct  three  and  a  half 
millions,  the  expense  of  collection,  and  but  nine  millions  of  nett  revenue  would  be  left 
to  pay  twenty-six  millions  of  expenditures.  To  make  up  the  revenue,  you  must 
add  more  than  one  hundred  millions  to  your  imports,  while  your  whole  specie  has  never 
!  been  estimated  at  more  than  eighty-five  millions  ;  then  all  your  specie  goes  for  your 
first  year,  and  where  will  you  get  money  for  the  next  year  ?  These  questions,  being 
rather  troublesome,  were  never  answered. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  revenue  resulted  from  the  tariff,  and  followed  it.  When  the 
tariff  was  low,  the  revenue  was  low;  "when  the  tariff  was  high,  the  revenue  was  high. 
That  had  been  the  uniform  experience  of  the  country,  and  he  challenged  gentlemen  to 
show  the  contrary.  It  must  be  so  ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  And  why  ?  Because 
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the  result  of  protection  was  to  make  the  people  rich,  and  taking  off  protection  was  to 
make  them  poor.  When  the  people  were  rich  the  Treasury  was  full;  as  the  country 
became  poor  the  Treasury  was  impoverished.  In  this  country  the  revenue  was  a  vol¬ 
untary,  and  not,  as  in  the  States,  a  compulsory  contribution,  made  by  the  people  to 
the  Government.  The  condition  of  the  Treasury  was,  in  fact,  a  political  thermome¬ 
ter,  to  test  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  According  to  the  national  prosperity,  so 
would  the  revenue  ever  be  found.  When  men  were  impoverished,  could  they  purchase 
goods  freely?  Certainly  not.  When  prosperous,  their  wives  and  daughters  could  pur¬ 
chase  costly  clothing  and  rich  furniture,  and  then  many  goods  were  always  imported. 
But  when  the  country  was  impoverished,  by  the  ruinous  policy  now  recommended, 
men  would  wear  their  old  coats,  their  wives  and  daughters  stay  at  home  and  mend 
them,  merchants  could  not  get  money  to  import  goods,  and  the  Treasury  would  be  bank¬ 
rupt. 

Under  the  compromise  law  the  duties  ran  down  till  they  reached  the  point  of  twenty 
per  cent. ;  then  was  the  gentleman’s  Utopia;  then,  according  to  the  Secretary,  the  reve¬ 
nue  ought  to  have  been  abundant ;  but  who  had  yet  forgotten,  or  could  ever  forget, 
what  had  been  then  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  this  entire  nation?  The 
Treasury  was  so  perfectly  bankrupt  that  it  could  not  borrow  one  dollar.  The  States 
were  every  where  repudiating  their  debts,  and  the  national  character  lay  prostrate  and 
bleeding.  That  was  the  condition,  and  every  body  knew  it,  to  which  a  twenty  per 
cent,  tariff  had  brought  this  land ;  and  yet  at  this  day  the  first  fiscal  officer  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  the  front  to  recommend  a  return  to  that  state  of  things.  In  our  great  hu¬ 
miliation  and  distress  the  tariff  of  ’42  came  in  like  a  delivering  angel;  it  raised  and  re¬ 
stored  the  revenue  ;  it  replenished  a  famished  Treasury  ;  it  brought  repudiation  into  dsi- 
repute;  it  made  a  bankrupt  law  useless  ;  in  a  word,  it  struck  the  whole  country  as  with 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  and  brought  back  plenty,  and  credit,  and  enterprize,  and  hope, 
and  public  character.  Why,  then,  disturb  it  ?  What  mischief  had  it  done?  The 
Secretary  deprecated  agitation,  but  who  agitated  the  country?  It  was  the  Secretary 
himself  and  his  friends.  The  friends  of  protection  every  where  cried  out,  “  Give  the 
country  repose,”  “  Give  the  country  prosperity  and  peace  under  the  tariff  as  it  is.” 

His  hour,  Mr.  S.  said,  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  He  must  hasten  on,  and  merely 
glance  at  many  of  the  remaining  topics  of  the  message  and  report,  some  of  which,  had 
time  permitted,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have  noticed  somewhat  more  at  large.  The 
report,  for  the  first  time  in  an  official  form,  had  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  “free-trade,” 
which  is  openly  and  distinctly  avowed ;  and,  to  enforce  the  argument,  reference  is  made 
to  the  “free-trade”  existing  among  the  States:  and  it  is  declared  that  “reciprocal 
free-trade  among  nations  would  best  promote  the'  interest  of  all;”  that  “the  manufac¬ 
turing  interest  opposes  reciprocal  free-trade  with  foreign  nations;”  “and  if  it  desired 
reciprocal  free-trade  with  other  nations,  it  would  have  desired  a  very  different  tariff 
from  that  of  1842.” 

These  are  his  positions,  and  they  fully  sustain  the  doctrine  of  “  free  trade.” 

But  the  policy  recommended  by  this  administration,  if  carried  out,  would  be  ruinous 
to  Pennsylvania,  because  her  iron  and  other  manufactures  are  carried  on  mostly  by  man¬ 
ual  labor,  and  not,  as  in  New  England,  by  labor-saving  machinery ,  and  therefore,  to 
induce  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  experience,  she  must 
be  protected  against  a  too  free  competition  with  the  depressed  and  low-priced  labor  of 
Europe. 

The  report  represents  the  foreign  market  as  all-important  to  the  farmer,  whilst  the 
home  market  it  considers  of  small  comparative  consequence ;  yet  it  appears  from  offi¬ 
cial  documents  that  our  annual  exports  of  agricultural  products  (deducting  cotton,  tobac¬ 
co,  and  rice)  have  not  for  a  series  of  years  exceeded  an  average  of  ten  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  whilst  the  domestic  market  amounts  to  more  than  fifty  times  that  sum.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  it  is  ascertained,  imports  and  consumes  annually  thirty-three  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  other  States,  whilst  Great  Britain,  from 
whence  we  import  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manufactured  goods  annually, 
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(one-half  of  the  whole  value  of  which  consists  of  agricultural  produce,  raw  material,  and 
the  subsistence  of  labor,)  does  not  take,  of  all  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  United 
States,  (excluding  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,)  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  worth  a 
year:  thus  estimating  one-half  the  value  of  our  imports  to  consist  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  converted  into  goods,  it  follows  that  we  import  and  consume  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  British  agricultural  produce  in  the  form  of  manufactures,  while  she  takes 
less  than  two  and  a  half  from  us;  so  that  we  purchase  and  consume  ten  dollars  worth, 
of  British  agricultural  produce,  converted  into  cloth,  iron,  and  other  goods,  to  one  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  the  same  articles  she  takes  from  us.  Yet,  according  to  the  report,  the 
foreign  market  to  the  farmer  is  every  thing  and  the  home  market  nothing. 

The  report  says  that  protective  duties  are  levied  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
monopolists  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  and  laborers.  Now,  he  contended  that  just 
the  reverse  of  this  was  the  truth.  That  the  practical  effect  of  protection  was  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  and  thus  destroy  monopoly  by  pro¬ 
moting  competition ;  and  that  by  withdrawing  labor  from  agriculture  to  manufactures, 
you  not  only  diminish  the  supply ,  but  at  the  same  time  increase  the  demand  for  agricul¬ 
tural  produce,  and  of  course  increase  its  price;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  by  increasing 
manufacturing  establishments  you  increase  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  and  of 
course  reduce  their  price,  so  that  the  farmer  is  thus  enabled  to  sell  for  more  and  buy 
for  less.  If  demand  and  supply  regulate  price,  this  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Yet  the 
report  says  “  the  tariff  is  a  double  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  and  a  double  loss  to  the 
farmer.” 

The  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Buchanan)  understood  this  much  better,  when  he  sent 
a  toast  some  time  since  to  the  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg,  to  this  effect:  “  The  election  of 
James  K.  Polk  has  saved  the  manufacturers  from  being  ruined  and  overwhelmed  by 
excessive  competition.”  He  was  right.  It  certainly  did  favor  the  invested  capital,  the 
monopolists,  by  checking  competition,  and  thereby  keeping  down  the  wages  of  labor 
and  the  produce  of  the  farmer,  which  would,  in  a  different  result,  have  been  enhanced 
in  price  by  an  increased  demand.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  Pittsburg, 
shortly  before  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  laborers  in  the  factories  were  put  on  half  work, 
and  of  course  half  pay ;  and  almost  immediately  after  its  passage  they  were  restored 
to  full  work  and  full  pay.  It  wras  for  the  sake  of  the  laborer  and  the  farmer,  therefore, 
that  he  advocated  the  protective  policy,  and  not  for  the  “  rich  monopolists” — the  only 
class  that  will  be  benefited  by  the  course  of  this  administration  in  the  check  their  policy 
will  give  to  competition  and  new  investments  of  capital,  while  the  “poor  laborer”  and 
the  farmer  will  be  the  only  sufferers  by  it. 

I  submit  to  every  man  of  practical  common  sense,  whether  such  must  not  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  And  yet  we  are  gravely  told  by  both  the  message  and  report  that  protective  du¬ 
ties  operate  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  capitalists,  at  the  expense  of  the 
“  poor  laborer  and  the  farmer!” 

But,  finally,  this  whole  question,  so  interesting  to  the  American  people,  turns  upon  a 
simple  question  of  fact:  “  Do  protective  duties  ultimately  increase  or  reduce  the  prices 
of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  levied  ?” 

Now,  the  message  and  the  report  assume  (but  fail  to  prove  in  a  single  instance)  that 
protective  duties  have  increased  prices,  and  are  therefore  oppressive  and  burdensome; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  asserted,  and  was  ready  to  prove,  by  the  documents  re¬ 
ferred  to,  by  every  price-current  and  every  merchant  in  the  country,  that  the  prices  of 
protected  goods  have  been  reduced  by  competition  since  the  odious  minimums  and  spe¬ 
cific  duties  were  first  imposed  {or  protection  in  1816  to  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth, 
and  in  some  instances  to  one-sixth  part  of  what  they  were  at  that  time,  as  in  the  case 
of  coarse  cottons,  glass,  iron,  nails,  &c.;  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  undeniable  facts,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  duty  (nine  cents  a  yard-— 150  per  cent.)  is  added  to  the  price  of  the 
domestic  as  well  as  the  imported  goods,  and  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  that  the 
“  poor  man”  is  thus  taxed  on  his  coarse  cotton  goods  82  per  cent,  more  than  the  rich ; 
when  the  fact  is  admitted  that  the  poor  man  now  gets  a  better  article  made  at  home,  and 
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paid  for  in  labor  or  produce ,  at  one-fourth  of  the  price  he  paid  in  1816,  when  the  mini¬ 
mum  duties  were  first  imposed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labor  and  the 
produce  of  the  farmer,  fiour,  grain,  meat,  &c.,  have  undergone  little  or  no  reduction  of 
price,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  produced  by  the  increase  of  manufactures.  Such 
has  been  the  effects  of  protective  duties.  But  revenue  duties,  levied  on  articles  not  pro¬ 
duced  or  manufactured  at  home,  may  and  do  generally  increase  prices,  because  they  do 
not  produce  competition  and  increased  supply.  But  to  the  facts.  I  call  upon  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  Secretary  for  their  proofs.  Show  me  the  evidence  that  in  a  single  instance 
protective  duties  have  permanently  increased  prices.  This  you  assert,  and  I  deny. 
This  is  an  issue  of  fact ,  and  not  of  argument.  Produce,  then,  your  evidence  that  pro¬ 
tective  duties  have  permanently  increased  prices,  and  then  go  on  and  denounce  protec¬ 
tion  as  plunder,  robbery,  and  oppression.  But  first  prove  your  facts ,  and  then  make 
your  argument.  I  ask  the  Secretary  as  a  lawyer,  would  any  court  in  Christendom  tole¬ 
rate  for  a  moment  the  course  you  pursue  ?  You  bring  a  suit  against  A,  who  denies 
your  claim  ;  are  you  at  liberty  to  assume  the  facts,  without  proof,  to  be  just  as  you  want 
them,  and  then  make  your  speech,  and  ask  a  verdict?  Surely  not.  Yet  such  is  the 
course  pursued  on  this  great  question.  You  assume,  without  proof,  that  protective 
duties  increase  prices,  and  then  contend  that  the  “  poor  man”  and  the  farmers  are  op¬ 
pressed  and  plundered  by  the  tariff.  Now,  if  this  be  found  to  be  untrue  in  point  of  fact,, 
and  that  the  reverse  is  true,  that  they  reduce  prices,  and  of  course  lessen  burdens,  then 
what  becomes  of  all  your  arguments  and  speeches  against  the  oppressions  of  the  tariff  l 
They  fall  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

He  denied  the  right  of  the  enemies  of  the  tariff  to  assume  these  facts,  and  called  on 
them  for  the  proof.  The  facts  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  question,  and  he  trust¬ 
ed  they  will  be  furnished. 

The  President  and  Secretary  tell  us  they  want  a  revenue  tariff — a  tariff  that  will  just 
yield  revenue  enough  to  meet  expenditures,  and  no  more.  Well,  according  to  their 
own  showing,  the  present  tariff  is  the  very  thing  they  want.  They  tell  us  officially 
that  the  expenditures  this  year  have  been  $29,968,207,  and  the  revenue  has  been 
$29,769,133.  Now  is  it  possible  to  get  the  tariff  nearer  right  than  it  is?  Why,  then,, 
disturb  or  change  it,  when,  according  to  their  own  theory,  it  is  exactly  right?  Last 
session  we  were  threatened  with  a  large  surplus,  and  were  then  told  we  must  “reduce 
the  tariff  to  reduce  the  revenue.”  Now  we  are  told  we  must  “reduce  the  tariff  to  in¬ 
crease  the  revenue.”  So,  whether  there  was  too  much  or  too  little,  the  remedy  was 
always  the  same — “reduce  the  tariff — reduce  the  tariff.”  Doctor  Sangrado’s  cure  for 
all  things — “bleeding  and  warm  water.”  [A  laugh.] 

But  we  are  told  by  the  Secretary  that  the  manufacturers  are  all  making  immense 
profits — 20  or  30  per  cent.  But  can  this  be  possible?  Is  not  capital  free  every  where? 
and  will  it  work  for  4  or  5  per  cent,  at  agriculture,  as  is  alleged,  when,  by  going  into 
manufactures,  it  could  realize  20  or  30?  If  this  were  true,  the  rush  of  capital  into 
manufactures  would  soon  be  so  great  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  very  lowest  rates  of  profit. 
But  if  the  manufacturers  supply  goods  at  one-fourth  of  their  former  cost,  and  still  make 
money,  why  complain?  And  why  break  down  or  drive  away  this  profitable  business, 
where,  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  one  hand  will  do  the  work  of  forty? 
Why  drive  this  30  per  cent,  business  abroad,  and  continue  to  labor  here  at  4  or  5  per 
cent,  profit,  and  exchange  the  productions  of  forty  hard-working  men  here  for  the  labor 
of  one  woman,  with  the  aid  of  labor-saving  machinery,  abroad?  Why  not  keep  this 
profitable  business  in  our  own  country? 

The  Secretary,  in  his  report,  tells  us  that  “on  coal  and  iron  the  duties  are  far  too 
high  for  revenue,”  and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  “revenue  standard,” 
which  he  assumes  to  be  about  20  per  cent.  Now,  if  the  average  duty  on  these  articles 
exceeds,  as  the  Secretary  alleges,  60  per  cent.,  then,  according  to  his  views,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  duty  must  be  taken  off  of  iron  and  coal,  which  would  extinguish  the 
fires  of  every  furnace  and  every  forge  in  Pennsylvania,  destroying  millions  of  capital,, 
and  sending  millions  abroad  to  purchase  the  agricultural  produce  of  foreign  countries,. 
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converted  into  iron.  Try  this  anti- American  system,  and  hear  what  Pennsylvania  has 
to  say  to  it.  I  need  not  anticipate  her  ;  she  will  speak  for  herself.  This  is  not  what 
she  understood  by  the  Kane  letter,  and  she  will  say  so. 

The  Secretary  says  :  “  Where  the  number  of  manufactories  is  not  great ,  the  power 
of  the  system  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labor  is  inconsiderable ;  but  as  the  profit  of 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  augmented  by  the  protective  tariff,  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  of  power,  until  the  control  of  such  capital  over  the  wages  of 
labor  becomes  irresistible .”  Was  there  ever  a  greater  error  entered  into  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man?  There  is  not  a  laboring  man  in  this  'country  who  does  not  know  that 
quite  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact ;  that  w'here  the  demand  for  labor  is  small,  wages 
go  down  ;  and  as  manufactories  multiply,  and  the  demand  for  labor  increases,  wages  go 
up.  Yet  the  Secretary  has  it,  that  when  the  demand  for  labor  is  small,  wages  are  .high;, 
and  when  the  demand  is  great,  wrages  are  low' ! ! 

The  Secretary  tells  us,  exultingly,  that  “England  has  repealed  her  duties  on  cotton, 
and  reduced  them  on  breadstuffs.”  True;  but  is  not  this  the  work  of  the  protective 
policy?  The  American  manufacturer  is  abroad  throughout  Europe  with  his  goods,  un¬ 
derselling  England  even  in  her  own^narkets.  Hence  she  is  obliged  to  take  every  bur¬ 
den  off  her  manufacturers  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the  competition.  Hence  they 
repeal  the  duty  on  cotton  and  provisions,  not  to  favor,  but  to  beat  us — not  to  benefit  us, 
but  to  save  themselves.  The  Secretary  boasts  of  British  liberality,  with  the  notorious 
fact  before  his  eyes,  that,  except  on  cotton,  the  average  duties  levied  at  this  moment  in 
Great  Britain  on  all  our  imports  exceeds  300  per  cent.;  while  our  duties  on  her  imports 
do  not  average  33.  This  is  British  liberality,  so  extolled  and  eulogized  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Secretary.  England,  wre  are  told,  will  follow  our  example,  if  we  adopt  “free 
trade.”  Will  she?  Hear  w'hat  she  says  on  this  subject  through  her  ministry.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  very  recently,  in  reply  to  Earl  Grey  and  others,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  “that  when  free  trade  was  talked  of  as  existing  in  England,  it  was; 
an  absurdity.  There  was  no  such  thing,  and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  free 
trade  in  that  country.  We  proceed  (says  he)  on  the  system  of  protecting  our  own 
manufactures  and  our  own  produce — the  produce  of  our  labor  and  our  soil ;  of  protect¬ 
ing  them  for  exportation,  and  protecting  them  for  home  consumption  ;  and  on  that  uni¬ 
versal  system  of  protection  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  free  trade.” 

The  Secretary  says,  if  we  do  not  take  British'goods,  they  will  have  to  pay  cash  for 
our  cotton  ;  and,  “ not  having  it  to  spare,”  they  will  buy  less,  and  at  lower  prices. 
WTe  must  cease  manufacturing,  and  send  our  money  to  England,  so  that  she  may  have 
“money  to  spare”  to  buy  Southern  cotton.  This  is  the  idea.  The  North  and  AVest 
are  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  a  market  for  Southern  cotton.  But  does  not  the  Secretary 
see  that,  by  impoverishing  the  North  and  West,  a  worse  result  would  follow?  They' 
would  soon  be  unable  to  buy  anything ;  whereas,  if  protected  and  prosperous,  having 
the  means,  they  would  have  the  will  to  purchase  and  consume  foreign  goods.  Thus 
the  Secretary’s  “free-trade”  plan  w'ould  most  effectually  defeat  his  own  purpose,  if 
carried  out. 

But  England,  we  are  told  by  the  Secretary,  will,  if  we  relax,  repeal  her  corn  laws. 
She  may  for  the  moment,  to  avoid  starvation,  and  not  an  hour  longer.  But,  if  repealed, 
would  it  inure  to  ourbenefit?  Would  she  not  obtain  her  supplies  of  wheat  much  cheaper 
from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  from  Odessa,  Warsaw,  Dantzic,  and  Hamburgh, 
where,  for  seven  rears,  ending  with  1840,  the  price  of  wheat  was  77  cents  per  bushel, 
while  here  it  wras  $1  40  on  the  seaboard  ;  and  freight  from  there  w'as  but  13  cents  per 
bushel,  and  from  here  36?  At  this  time  the  price  there  is  90  cents,  and  here  $1  15. 
But  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  would  equally  favor  the  wheat  of  the  Baltic,  while  a 
great  portion  of  our  wheat  finds  its  way  to  Great  Britain,  through  Canada,  at  the  colonial 
duties,  thus  escaping  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws. 

But  let  this  Administration  adopt  its  system,  and  let  the  manufacturers  close  their 
doors  and  turn  out  7  or  800,000  people  to  beg  or  starve,  and  they  will  soon  hear  a  voice 
that  will  make  them  tremble.  Yes,  and  this  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself  will 
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hasten  to  declare,  as  did  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  tried  this  system  of  free  trade  for 
a  short  time,  but  soon  renounced  it  in  this  emphatic  language  : 

u  Jlgri culture,  left  without  markets ,  industry  without  protection ,  LANGUISH  AN-D  DECLINE. 
SPECIE  IS  EXPORTED,  AND  THE  MOST  SOLID  COMMERCIAL  HOUSES  ARE  SHAKEN- 
The  public  prosperity  would  soon  feel  the  wound  inflicted  on  private  fortunes,  if  new  regulations  did  not 
promptly  change  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  V 

“  Events  have  proved  that  our  AGRICULTURE  and  our  COMMERCE,  as  well  as  our  MANUFAC? 
TURING  INDUSTRY,  are  not  only  paralyzed ,  BUT  BROUGHT  TO  THE  BRINK  OF  RUIN.” 

Such  would  be  the  effects  of  the  system  now  recommended  for  our  adoption,  and 
such  would  soon  be  the  language  this  Administration  or  its  successors  would  be  obliged 
to  adopt.  Sir,  if  I  loved  my  party  more  than  my  country ,  I  would  rejoice  to  see  this 
Administration  carry  out  its  measures,  for  its  speedy  overthrow  would  be  inevitable. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  would  now  present  the  doctrines  of  this  Administration  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and  let  the  people  decide  for  them¬ 
selves.  Protection  is  not  only  denounced  by  this  Administration  as  unconstitutional , 
but  also  as  oppressive  to  the  farmer  and  laborer.  Well,  what  says  General  Jackson  on 
this  subject?  He  says  :  V 

“  If  we  omit  or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which  God  has  extended  to  us,  we  deserve  not  the  continuation 
of  his  blessings.  He  has  filled  our  mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals — with  lead,  iron,  and  copper  ; 
and  given  us  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp  and  wool.  These  being  the  grand  materials  of 
our  national  defence,  they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair  protection  that  our  own 
manufactories  and  laborers  may  be  placed  on  a  fair  competition  with  those  of  Europe.  I  will  ask,  what 
is  the  real  situation  of  the  agriculturist  ?  Where  has  the  American  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus  pro¬ 
duct?  Except  for  cotton,  he  has  neither  a  foreign  or  home  market.  Does  not  this  clearly  prove,  when 
there  is  no  market  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  is  too  much  labor  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
that  the  channels  for  labor  should  be  multiplied  ?  Common  sense  points  out,  at  once,  the  remedy.  Draw 
from  agriculture  this  superabundant  labor ;  employ  it  in  mechanism  and  manufactures  ;  thereby  creating 
a  home  market  for  your  bread-stuffs,  and  distributing  labor  to  the  most  profitable  account ;  and  benefits 
to  the  country  will  result.  Take  from  agriculture,  in  the  United  States,  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
women  and  children,  and  you  will  at  once  give  a  home  market  for  more  bread-stuffs  than  all  Europe  now 
furnishes  us.  In  short,  sir,  we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  policy  of  the  British  merchants.  It  is 
time  that  we  should  become  a  little  more  Jlmericanized ;  and,  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers 
■of  England,  feed  our  own  ;  or  else,  in  a  short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  all  be 
rendered  paupers  ourselves.” 

The  Secretary’s  report  says  we  ought  not  to  adopt  protective  duties  because  other  na¬ 
tions  do  so,  and  says,  “  with  revenue  duties  only  throw  open  our  ports  to  all  the  world.” 
But  what  says  Thomas  Jefferson,  here  are  the  words  of  that  profound  and  patriotic 
statesman  in  his  report  to  Congress  on  this  subject : 

“  But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  may  better  find  its  advantage  by  continu¬ 
ing  its  system  of  prohibitions,  duties  and  regulations,  it  behooves  us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their  commerce 
and  navigation,  by  counter  prohibitions,  duties  and  regulations  also.  Free  commerce  and  navigatton  are  not 
to  be  given  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations,  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them. 
Where  a  nation  imposes  high  duties  on  our  productions,  or  prohibits  them  altogether,  it  may  be  proper 
for  us  to  do  the  same  by  theirs  ;  first,  burdening  or  excluding  those  productions  which  they  bring  here  in. 
competition  with  our  own  of  the  same  kind ;  selecting  next,  such  manufactures  as  we  take  from  them  in 
greatest  quantity,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  the  soonest  furnish  to  ourselves,  or  obtain  from 
other  countries  ;  imposing  on  them  duties,  lighter  at  first,  but  heavier  and  heavier  afterwards,  as  other 
channels  of  supply  open.  Such  duties  Having  the  effect  of  indirect  encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures 
of  the  same  kind,  may  induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  himself  into  these  St  ales.  ” 

Now,  President  Polk  says,  that  duties  can  be  imposed  only  for  revenue ,  and  not  for 
protection ,  and  that  when  the  home  supply  diminishes  revenue,  the  duties  ought  to  be 
reduced  so  as  to  increase  imports.  But  Jefferson’s  rule  is  precisely  the  reverse.  He 
says,  as  the  domestic  supply  increases  the  duties  ought  to  be  increased,  not  reduced  as 
Mr.  Polk  has  it.  The  duties,  according  to  Jefferson’s  plan,  ought  to  be  made  heavier 
and  heavier  to  favor  the  Americans.  Polk’s  lighter  and  ligher  to  favor  foreigners. 

Which  is  right,  Jefferson  or  Polk  ?  one  or  the  other  must  be  mistaken,  as  they  are  di- 
Tectly  at  issue. 

Here  they  stand  directly  opposed — which  side,  as  Americans,  ought  we  to  take  ?  He 
had  always  been  and  still  was  attached  to  the  old  Jeffersonian  democracy ,  the  opposite 
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of  modern  progressive  democracy ,  and  he  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  old  and 
honest  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania,  would  still  be  found  faithful  to  the  tried  and  true 
Jeffersonian  principles  when  brought  to  the  test. 

On  the  subject  of  the  tariff  Jefferson’s  plan  was  the  only  true  one,  “  select  the  arti¬ 
cles  we  can  and  ought  to  manufacture  for  ourselves,  give  them  full  and  adequate  protec¬ 
tion,  ‘  lighter  at  first,  but  heavier  and  heavier’  as  the  domestic  supply  increases,  and 
for  reveune  increasing  the  duties  on  luxuries  consumed  by  the  rich.”  This  is  the  true 
American  system  as  expounded  by  Thomas  Jefferson  himself;  it  is  the  standard  around 
which  all  his  friends  should  now  rally — and  those  who  deserted  this  standard  are 
traitors  to  his  principles. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  wished  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  tariff  as  connected  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  it  might  startle  the  Secretary  to  tell  him  that  Massachusetts  now  exported  to 
foreign  markets  more  agricultural  produce  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  She  ex¬ 
ported  it  as  the  British  imported  it,  not  in  its  raw  form,  but  converted  into  manufactures  j 
and,  what  was  still  more  important  to  the  grain-growing  States,  she  exported  it  in  a 
form  not  to  compete  with,  or  at  all  affect,  the  price  of  produce,  in  its  raw  condition 
in  the  foreign  markets.  And  it  might  startle  the  Secretary  still  more  to  tell  him  that 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  hay,  oats,  straw,  grass  and  corn,  were  transported  annually 
over  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  markets,  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  the  other  Wes¬ 
tern  States.  But  is  it  not  strictly  and  undeniably  true  ?  Not  in  its  original  form,  but 
like  British  goods,  converted  and  changed  into  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  transport¬ 
ed  to  market.  Converted  into  hogs,  horses,  and  fat  cattle;  for  what  are  these  but  the 
corn,  oats,  and  hay,  of  the  western  farmer,  changed  into  animated  forms,  and  made  to 
carry  itself  to  market.  A  fat  hog  carries  8  or  10  bushels  of  corn  to  market,  and  a  fine 
western  horse  carries  seventy  or  eighty  dollars  worth  of  hay  and  oats  to  the  eastern 
market,  with  the  farmer  on  top  of  it,  which  he  sells  for  the  cash,  and  returns  home  to  re¬ 
peat  the  process.  And  thus  foreigners  convert  their  agricultural  produce,  not  into  hogs 
and  horses,  but  into  cloth,  iron,  hats,  shoes,  every  thing  you  find  on  the  merchants’ 
shelf,  and  send  them  here  for  sale  and  consumption.  Our  merchants  throughout  the 
country,  so  far  as  they  sell  foreign  goods,  are  in  fact  but  retailers  of  foreign  agricultural 
produce,  converted  into  goods  and  sent  here  for  sale ;  and,  when  we  look  abroad  at  their 
vast  numbers,  is  it  surprising  that  money  should  be  scarce  ?  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  more  than  half  the  value  of  a  yard  of  cloth  consists  of  wool,  and  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  labor  employed  in  its  manufacture.  That  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of 
pig  iron  consists  of  agricultural  produce,  and  that  even  a  yard  of  lace  is  but  little 
else  than  the  subsistence  of  the  foreign  pauper  labor  employed  in  its  fabrication.  Yet 
the  farmer  seems  not  be  aware,  that  when  he  pays  $20  for  a  suit  of  British  cloth  he 
sends  $10  of  the  20  in  hard  money  (they  take  no  paper)  to  purchase  British  wool,  and 
bread,  and  meat,  while  he  has  no  market  for  his  own.  Yet  is  it  not  true  ?  And  is  not 
this  the  policy  recommended  by  this  administration  ?  He  wras  admonished  to  be  brief,, 
but  he  would,  while  on  this  point,  state  another  fact  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demon¬ 
stration,  that  the  constituents  of  every  member  in  this  House  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  all  the  grain-growing  States,  are,  and  at  this  moment,  purchasing  and  con¬ 
suming  five  dollar’s  worth  of  British  agricultural  produce  to  one  dollar’s  worth  Great 
Britain  takes  of  theirs.  By  referring  to  the  ofiicial  reports  on  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  tor  ten  or  twenty  years  back,  it  would  be  found  that  our  imports  of  British  goods 
amount  to  nearly  50  millions  a  year,  while  she  has  taken,  of  all  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  grain-growing  States  of  this  Union,  flour,  grain,  meat,  &c.,  less  than  two 
millions  and  a  half.  Now,  if  only  half  the  value  (and  it  was  much  more)  of  these  goods 
consisted  of  agricultural  produce,  this  would  give  25  millions  of  British  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce,  taken  annually  by  us,  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  ours  taken  by  them,  just  ten  to 
one.  Now,  assuming  that  consumption  is  in  proportion  to  population  ;  then  these  wes¬ 
tern  gentlemen’s  constituents  are  consuming  not  five  but  ten  dollars'  worth  of  British 
agricultural  produce  to  one  Great  Britain  takes  from  them ;  and  yet  the  Secretary  is  not 
satisfied,  but  wishes  to  increase  the  import  of  foreign  goods  to  favor  the  farmers  !  Re- 
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duce  the  duties,  says  the  administration,  to  increase  imports,  and  amen,  say  most  of  the 
representatives  of  these  western  farmers.  But  what  would  these  farmers  say  to  their 
representatives  when  they  come  to  look,  practically  and  not  theoretically  at  this  matter? 
He,  Mr.  S.,  intended  to  call  their  attention  to  it.  He  intended,  after  the  example  of 
the  Secretary,  to  address  some  questions  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  have  their  answers  to  lay  before  the  House  ;  he  wanted  the  facts  on  both  sides. 
He  would  ask,  for  instance,  how  much  agricultural  produce  there  was  in  a  yard  of  do¬ 
mestic  cloth,  or  a  ton  of  iron  ?  and  whether,  if  brought  from  England,  (where  it  was  made 
of  the  same  materials,)  they  did  not  purchase  English  wool  and  provisions  converted  in 
cloth,  iron,  &c.,  when  they  had  no  market  for  their  own  ?  He  would  ask  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  what  were  the  prices  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  glass,  iron,  nails, 
■Ac.,  in  1816,  when  the  first  protective  tariff  was  adopted,  and  what  they  were  now? 
He  would  ask  the  working  men  what  would  be  the  effect  of free  trade,”  recommended 
by  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  wages  of  labor  in  this  country?  Such  ques¬ 
tions,  in  his  judgment,  would  not  only  furnish  important  facts,  but,  what  was  more  im¬ 
portant,  it  would  bring  the  farmers  and  laborers  to  investigate  this  subject  in  a  common- 
sense  practical  point  of  view,  and  to  figure  it  out  for  themselves  ;  in  this  way  more 
would  be  done  to  bring  the  people  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  highly  interesting 
.subject,  than  by  all  the  speeches  made  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  message  tells  us  that  a  protective  tariff  benefits  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
laboring  poor.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  tariff  is  a  rampart  thrown  around 
our  national  labor,  the  great  element  of  our  national  wealth.  The  tariff  furnished  the 
only  security  our  laborer  had  against  the  degrading  and  leveling  effects  of  an  unrestrict¬ 
ed  competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  As  you  reduce  this  wall  of  protection, 
you  reduce  the  wages  of  labor.  As  you  reduce  labor,  you  reduce  the  national  wealth, 
which  is  the  sum  of  your  productive  industry. 

Sir,  I  stand  here  the  advocate  of  labor — labor  in  the  fields  and  in  the  workshops— 
this  struggle  for  national  protection  is  a  struggle  for  national  prosperity.  Who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  our  national  labor.  It  amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
A  poor  man’s  labor  is  his  capital;  if  he  earns  only  $120  per  annum,  this  is  equal  to  a 
capital  of  $2,000,  at  six  per  cent. ;  if  you  have  a  million  only  of  laborers,  this  gives  you 
a  capital  of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  is  this  not  worth  your  care  and  your 
protection?  Must  this  vast  American  labor  be  prostrated  and  trodden  down  to  make 
a  market  for  foreign  goods?  to  increase  revenue  by  increasing  the  imports,  sending  mil¬ 
lions  abroad  to  sustain  foreign  labor,  to  obtain  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  revenue  ?  The 
naked  question  presented  is,  shall  we  favor  foreign  industry  or  our  own?  Shall  we 
take  the  foreign  or  the  American  side  in  this  great  struggle  for  the  American  market? 
This  is  the  great  and  true  question  involved  in  this  issue  of  protection  or  no  protection. 
This  administration  has  taken  the  foreign  side  of  the  question.  They  denounce  ^[{pro¬ 
tection  as  unconstitutional.  I  take  the  American  side.  And  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  the 
good  sense,  the  enlightened  patriotism,  of  the  American  people,  the  farmers  and  labor¬ 
ers ,  whose  interests  are  at  stake,  to  decide  this  question.  The  issue  is  now  fairly  made 
up,  and  must  be  decided.  Is  protection  constitutional  or  not?  Has  Congress  the  pow¬ 
er  to  protect  the  national  industry  ?  Sir,  let  gentlemen  pull  down  this  wall  of  protec¬ 
tion  thrown  around  the  national  industry  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  inundate  the  country 
again  with  foreign  goods,  send  all  our  money  abroad  to  pay  for  them,  again  bankrupt 
the  people  and  the  Treasury  as  in  1841 ;  let  gentlemen  do  this,  and  go  home,  to  meet 
the  frowns  of  an  indignant  and  ruined  people. 
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APPENDIX. 


House  of  Representatives,  IVashiTigton,  December  9th,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  answer  some,  or  the  whole,  of  the  following  questions  at 
your  earliest  convenience.  The  facts  you  communicate  may  be  important  in  the  discussion  of  the 
rariff  question  now  pending  before  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  sent  out  several  cir¬ 
culars  to  obtain  facts  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  it  is  deemed  but  right  to  take  measures  to  obtain 
some  on  the  other. 

The  whole  opposition  to  the  protective  policy  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  the  fact  (without  proof,) 
that  protective  duties  in-crease  the  prices  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  goods,  and  are  therefore  oppres¬ 
sive  and  burdensome  to  the  people.  Now,  if  this  is  proved  to  be  untrue  in  point  of  fact,  then  the 
whole  ground  of  opposition  to  the  protective  policy  falls  to  the  ground. 

It  is  admitted  that  revenue  duties,  levied  on  articles  not  produced  or  manufactured  in  this  country,  may, 
and  generally  do,  increase  prices;  but  protective  duties,  levied  on  articles  we  can  furnish  at  home,  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  ultimately  reduce  the  prices  by  introducing  competition,  skill,  machinery,  and  increased  supply, 
and  that  such  is  the  universal  experience  on  the  subject. 

You  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of facts  ;  and  it  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  those  facts  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you.  Will  you  then  be  so  good  as  to  refer  to  your 
books  and  bills,  and  furnish  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

,  TO  MERCHANTS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

1.  What  was  the  price  of  cotton  goods,  sheetings,  sliirtings,  &c.,  in  1816,  when  the  minimum  duties 
were  first  imposed  for  their  protection  ?  What  the  price  when  the  tariff  of  1828  was  passed,  and  what 
is  the  price  now? 

2.  What  the  prices,  at  the  date  indicated,  of  calicoes,  twist,  yarn,  &c.?  and  are  they  not  reduced  to 
about  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  before  they  were  protected  by  the  tariff  of  1816? 

3.  What  was  the  price  of  woollen  goods,  flannels,  satinets,  &c.,  at  the  periods  above  mentioned?  and. 
are  they  not  now  furnished  of  domestic  manufacture  for  less  than  half  the  price  paid  when  exclusively 
imported  from  abroad  ? 

4.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report,  that  we  manufacture  84  millions  of 
dollars,  worth  of  cotton  goods  in  the  United  States,  and  I  assume  half  that  amount  of  woollens,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  prices  at  home  and  abroad,  were  this  immense  supply  destroyed  or  withdrawn 
from  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 

5.  What  were  the  prices  of  window  and  other  glass  in  1816,  and  at  the  dates  of  the  tariffs  of  1824, 
1828,  and  what  now  ?  Is  glass  not  now  supplied  at  home  for  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  price  paid  in 
1816,  and  for  less  than  the  amount  of  the  duty  imposed  for  its  protection? 

6.  What  were  the  prices  of  iron,  nails,  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  in  1816?  What  at 
the  other  periods  referred  to,  and  what  are  the  prices  now?  Are  not  many  of  these  articles  now  made 
at  home  for  one-half  and  one-fourth  of  their  former  price? 

7.  What  were  the  prices,  at  the  above  dates,  of  salt,  paper,  and  of  such  other  articles  as  may  seem  to 
you  calculated  to  show  the  effect  of  protective  duties  upon  prices  generally? 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  please  state  whether  the  articles  not  produced  or  manufactured  in  this  country, 
•on  which  duties  for  revenue  merely  and  not  for  protection  are  levied,  such  as  silks,  velvets,  laces,  &c. ,  have 
been  reduced  in  price  since  1816,  or  have  they  been  reduced  in  anything  like  the  ratio  of  reduction  that 
has  occurred  in  the  prices  of  the  protected  articles?  What  is  the  reason  of  the  difference?  and  is  it  not 
true  that  protective  duties,  in  the  end,  reduce  prices,  while  revenue  duties  increase  them? 

9-  While  protective  duties  have  reduced  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  has  not  the  increased  de¬ 
mand,  resulting  from  the  increase  of  manufacturing  establishments  throughout  the  country,  sustained, 
and  kept  up  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  produce  of  the  fanner,  flour,  grain,  provisions,  &c.,  at  as  high, 
and  in  some  cases  even  higher,  rates  than  they  were  in  1816?  And  do  not  protective  duties,  therefore, 
by  increasing  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  while  they  increase  the  demand  for  the  raw  material  and 
breadstuffs,  enable  the  farmers  to  sell  for  more  and  buy  for  less  ? 

QUESTIONS  TO  FARMERS,  MECHANICS,  &C. 

10.  What  part  of  the  value  of  a  yard  of  cloth  consists  of  wool,  bread,  meat,  and  other  agricultural 
products  ?  And  is  not  a  piece  of  flannel,  manufactured  by  a  farmer  in  his  own  family,  as  much  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  farm,  and  as  strictly  agricultural,  as  a  barrel  of  flour? 

11.  What  portion  of  the  price  of  foreign  hats,  shoes,  axes,  hoes,  glass,  salt,  &c.,  consists  of  foreign. 
'Agricultural  produce,  raw  material,  and  the  subsistence  of  labor?  and  when  we  send  our  money  abroad 
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to  purchase  these  artices,  do  we  not  send  it  to  support  and  enrich  foreign  fanners  and  mechanics  to  the 
injury  of  our  own  ? 

1*2.  What  portion  of  the  value  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  consists  of  agricultural  produce,  estimating  the 
subsistence  of  men,  horses,  oxen,  &c.,  employed  in  supplying  the  ore  and  coal,  and  converting  it  into 
iron?  Is  not  seven-eighths  of  its  value  agricultural?  Does  not  Great  Britain  make  iron,  cloth,  glass, 
&c.,  out  of  the  same  materials  that  we  do;  and  when  we  import  these  articles,  do  we  not  import  the  British 
agricultural  produce  worked  up  in  them  ?  And  is  the  policy  of  reducing  duties  to  increase  imports, 
such  a  policy  as  ought  to  be  sustained  by  your  representatives?  Your  answer  will  inform  them. 

13.  What  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  whole  of  our  foreign  imports  consists  of  foreign  agricultural 
produce,  estimating  the  raw  material  and  the  subsistence  of  the  labor  employed  in  their  production?  Is  it 
not  greatly  more  than  one-half? 

14.  Estimating,  then,  one-half  of  the  value  of  our  imports  to  be  agricultural  produce,  and  our  imports 
of  British  manufacture  (as  appears  by  official  documents)  having  exceeded  for  ten  years  past  forty  mil¬ 
lions  a  year,  while  she  has  taken,  for  the  same  time,  of  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the  grain-growing 
Sates,  flour,  grain,  meat,  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars1  worth  per  year 
from  us  ;  does  it  not  follow  that  we  consume  annually  twenty  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  British  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  to  two  millions  of  the  same  that  she  consumes  of  ours?  and  ought  the  extension  of  this 
system  of  policy,  by  which  we  are  made  to  consume  ten  dollars’  worth  of  British  wool,  grain,  and  provisi¬ 
ons  in  the  form  of  British  goods,  to  one  dollars’  worth  she  takes  from  us,  to  be  advocated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  or  their  representatives  ? 

Questions  to  laborers  and  others. 

15.  With  our  present  facilities  of  intercourse  with  Europe  by  steam,  would  not  “free  trade”  reduce 
the  wages  of  labor  here  in  every  department  of  industry  to  the  level  of  the  wages  of  labor  there  ?  just  as 
certainly  as  the  removal  of  a  wall  separating  two  unequal  bodies  of  water  would  reduce  the  one  to  the 
level  of  the  other  ? 

16.  If  the  productions  of  European  labor  working  at  25  cts.  per  day  in  making  shoes,  hats,  cloth,  and 
every  thing  else,  were  admitted  into  our  ports  free  of  duty,  must  not  our  mechanics  and  laborers  come 
down  and  work  as  low  as  they  do,  or  give  up  the  market?  just  as  certainly  as  that  labor  on  one  side  of 
a  street  or  river  working  at  25  cts.,  would  reduce  75  cent,  labor  on  the  other  side  to  its  own  level? 

17.  The  message  says  the  tariff  “  imposes  heavy  and  unjust  burdens  on  the  farmer.”  General  Jack- 
son  says,  “the  tariff  by  taking  600,000  men,  women  and  children  from  agriculture,  and  employing  them 
in  manufactures,  would  create  a  home  market  for  more  bread-stuffs  than  all  Europe  now  furnishes.” 

18.  The  message  also  says,  duties  ought  to  be  imposed  for  revenue  only,  and  whenever  they  are  so 
high  as  to  diminish  imports  and  revenue,  they  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard.  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  his  report  to  Congress  says,  the  true  system  is  just  the  reverse  of  this;  he  says  Congress 
should  select  such  articles  as  we  can  manufacture  for  ourselves,  “  imposing  on  them  duties  lighter  at  first, 
but  heavier  and  heavier  afterwards  as  other  channels  of  supply  open.”  The  one  says,  as  the  American  sup¬ 
ply  increases,  reduce  the  duties  so  as  to  increase  imports — the  other  says,  as  the  American  supply  increases, 
■increase  the  duties  so  as  to  diminish  imports.  Here  Jackson  and  Jefferson  both  stand  directly  opposed 
to  Polk.  Which  is  right  ? 

The  information  sought  by  this  letter  may  be  addressed  to  any  friend  of  the  tariff  in  Congress,  stating; 
whether  the  name  of  the  writer  may  be  used  publicly  or  not. 

Letters  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  anxiously  enquiring  whether  the  tariff  will  be  put 
down  or  not. 

From  present  indications,  I  think  the  protective  policy  is  in  great  danger  of  being  entirely  overthrown. 
The  enemies  of  the  tariff  are  endeavoring  to  make  it  a  party  question,  and  to  rally  the  Administration* 
party  against  it  on  party  grounds ;  if  they  succeed,  the  protective  policy  and  the  present  tariff  must  go* 
down.  Supposing  it  to  have  every  Whig  vote,  it  will  require  35  administration  votes  to  save  it.  Where 
are  they  to  come  from  ?  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  could  give  them — but  will  they  do  it? 
Not  in  my  judgment,  unless  the  people  themselves  come  speedily  to  the  rescue.  Unless  they  promptly 
send  in  remonstrances,  signed  without  distinction  of  party,  against  making  the  tariff  a  party  question, 
and  against  the  modification  or  repeal  of  the  tariff"  of  1842,  I  fear  all  will  be  lost ;  but  a  prompt  and  pa¬ 
triotic  appeal  to  Congress  by  the  people,  without  distinction  of  party,  may  save  the  country  from  iru 
pending  danger,  and  nothing  else  in  my  opinion  can  do  it. 

Y  ours,rcspectfully , 


A.  STEWART 


